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Tue INDIANS®HORSES RETURNED TO THEIR OWNERS. 


FIELD AND FOREST; 


OR, 


THE FORTUNES OF A FARMER. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER III. 


IN WHICH PHIL TAKES GOOD CARE OF THE 
HORSES. 


} T00K old Firefly’s halter in.my hand, 
while Mr. Mellowtone had that of our 
other horse. We were ready to start; but 
the problem of reaching the river path with- 
out disturbing the Indians did not seem so 
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easy of solution as at first. We intended to 
make a circuit around the drunken thieves; 
but I found the underbrush was so thick that 
a passage with the horses was impossible. 
There was seldom any undergrowth in the 
forest, but this place appeared to have been 
chosen by the redskins for the purpose of 
presenting to us the very difficulty we now 
encountered. 

They knew that they must be pursued, if at. 
all, from the direction of the castle, and they 
had built their fire in the space between the 
brook and the dense undergrowth, so that the 
horses could not be taken back without pass- 
ing over them. I had visited the place before, 
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and, as I recalled its peculiarities to my mind, 
the difficulty of the situation increased. The 
ground was low and swampy, and though I 
had easily passed through it on foot, the 
horses could not go through without brushing 
off their riders. The brook had its rise in the 
low ground. We could cross it, but the bush- 
es were just as thick on the other side. 

We tried in vain to find a passage for the 
horses; and it occurred to me then that the 
Indians had possibly come to a halt here be- 
cause they could go no farther in this direc- 
tion. I did not like to ride over the drunken 
thieves, though this seemed to be our only 
means of passing them. They were asleep, 
and snoring like the heavy muttering of an 
earthquake, and we could not tell exactly how 
drunk they were. It was possible that they 
were still able tolse their rifles and knives, 
though, if they had"@rank the entire contents 
of the whiskey jug, which probably was not 
less than a quart, we had little to fear from 
them. Some Indians, however, could drink a 
pint, and still be able to use a rifle, while others 
would be overcome with half that quantity. 

‘*We can’t get out in this way,” said Mr. 
Mellowtone, after we had vainly sought a pas- 
sage around the Indians. 

**T will take a look at the drunken red- 
skins,” I replied, dismounting, and fastening 
my two horses to a sapling. : 

I walked ‘cautiously to the spot where the 
Indians lay. I threw a few dry sticks on the 
fire, so as to obtain some light from the blaze. 
Ifound that the thieves lay on a knoll between 
the brook and the swamp. There was not 
space enough on either side for two horses to 
pass abreast without stepping over or on their 
sleeping forms; but there was no other way 
for us to get out of the trap. The horses 
might pass singly, and I decided at once what 
to do. : 

‘**] think we will ride the Indian horses, and 
let the others follow,” said I, returning to my 
companion. 

‘*But they may take it into their heads not 
to follow.” 

‘* Firefly will go as straight to his stable as 
he can,” I replied, loosing him, and securing 
the halter around his neck. ‘‘ The other one 
will follow him.” ; 

Mr. Mellowtone released his led animal, and 
I mounted my steed. The latter was an ugly 
beast, as he must have been from the force of 
association. I urged him towards the Indians, 
and Firefly closely followed me. The horse I 
rode was not disposed to pass the fire and the 
sleeping forms; but I pounded his naked ribs 
till he changed his mind, and stepped over the 
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legs of his drunken master. Firefly snorted, 
and sprang over the obstruction. 

“Hoo!” shouted the savage, over whose 
legs I had passed, springing to his feet. 

But he was too drunk to stand up, and 
pitched over upon the body of his companion. 
As the path was now clear for an instant, Mr. 
Mellowtone urged his horse forward, and 
joined me. Our other horse, which I had 
always called Cracker, though Matt never 
recognized the name, followed without mak- 
ing any sensation whatever. The fall of the 
one Indian upon the other had awakened the 
latter, and by the light of the blazing sticks I 
saw them clutch each other. Probably the 
second, in his tipsy stupor, supposed the first 
was an enemy, having designs upon his life. 
They rolled over together, and in the struggle 
the legs of one of them were thrown upon 
the fire. 

Such an unearthly yell I had never heard. 
He was not so drunk that fire would not burn 
him, and the pain made him howl like a 
wounded buffalo. They rolled and struggled, 
and the firebrands were scattered in every di- 
rection. In a moment they sprang to their 
feet, but only to fall again upon the burning 
brands which were strown over the ground. 
They did not appear to see us, though we‘had 
halted quite near them, curious to see the re- 
sult of the struggle. 

As they fel upon the earth, the brands 
burned them, and they leaped to their feet 
again; but they no longer grappled with each 
other. It was now only getting up and falling 
down, and this continued until they had stum- 
bled out of the circuit where the brands had 
been strown. Exhausted by the violence of 
their exertions, or bewildered by the fumes of 
the liquor, they lay still, and we started on our 
return tothe castle. If the Indians saw us at 
all, they were unable to follow us; and their 
experience seemed to point the moral that, 
when one steals horses, hé must not steal 
whiskey at the same time. 

‘“‘They had a warm time of it,” said my 
companion, as we jogged along very slowly 
through the forest, for the horses we rode 
could not be persuaded to go faster than a walk. 

‘I am glad they wasted their strength upon 


‘| each other instead of us.” 


** What a condition fora human being to be 
in!” added Mr. Mellowtone, with an expres- 
sion of disgust. 

“IT don’t see why Indians take to whiskey so 
readily. It is a curse to all the redskins I 
ever knew.” : 

“It is a curse to any man, red or white.” 

**T never saw a white man drunk.” 
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‘Your experience has been very limited, 
Phil Farringford.” 

‘“‘That’s very true. I never saw much of 
the world, but I hope to see more of it one 
of these days. What do you suppose these 
Indians will do when they become sober?” I 
asked. 

‘No doubt they will try to get back their 
horses. They came down for more, and they 
go back with fewer, unless they can recover 
them. If they behave themselves, we will 
let them have their own horses. We don’t 
want them.” 

‘‘ They are nothing but skin and bones.” 

‘* Very likely they are good horses, but they 
have been starved and overridden.” 

‘“*Oid Matt won’t care about filling them 
out, for we haven’t more than grain enough 
to carry us through. I suppose we shall see 
these redskins again by to-morrow.” 

‘* Perhaps not; they may go to their village 
first, and return with more men.’ 

“Well, we won’t borrow any trouble about 
them. When they come we will take care of 
them. We shall be obliged to watch our 
horses after this; for I would rather shoot 
old Firefly than have him abused by those 
redskins.” 

‘““They are not worthy to possess so noble 
an animal as the horse. But, after all, the 
white man is more to blame for their present 
degraded condition than they are themselves. 
Out of the reach of the vices of civilization 
there are still noble red men.” 

““T never saw any of them,” I added, rather 
incredulously. 

We continued on our way through the 
solemn forest, and by the side of the rolling 
river. Old Firefly and Cracker were ahead of 
us, but we could hear the tramp of their feet, 
and were satisfied that they were on the right 
track. When we reached the castle, we found 
them patiently waiting at the stable for our 
arrival. I opened the door for them, and 
they returned to their quarters with a satis- 
faction which they could not express. As our 
stock of hay wus nearly expended, we had 
room enough in the barn for the two Indian 
horses. I fed all the animals alike, for it was 
not the fault of the strangers that they kept 
bad company. 

Old Matt had gone to bed when we went 
into the house, but he wanted to know all 
about our adventures; and, when I had told 
him the story, I was pleased to hear him say 
that [ had done well. Late as it was, Mr. Mel- 
lowtone insisted upon returning to his home 
on the island, two miles above the castle; 
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but he promised to come down early the next 
day, for we expected trouble with our Indian 
neighbors. I went down to the river with 
him, and watched his barge till it disappeared 
in the gloom of the night. I was beginning 
to be sleepy, but I dared not go to bed, fearful 
that the Indians would come before morning, 
and steal the horses. I had concluded to sleep 
in the barn, if at all, with my rifle at my side, 
so as to be sure that no accident happened 
while I was in the house. 

I did sleep in the barn, and with my rifle at 
my side; but I was not disturbed by the visit 
of any redskins, and the horses were all right 
in the morning. I fed them alike again, and 
watered them at the brook. Before we had 
finished our late breakfast in the castle, Mr. 
Mellowtone arrived. 

“Have you seen any more Indians, Phil 
Farringford?” he asked. 

** No, sir; but we expect to see the two who 
stole the horses very soon.” 

‘*T brought my rifle with me this time,” he 
added. ‘‘I saw Kit Cruncher this morning. 
He says there is a band of Indians in the 
woods north of him.” 

‘* How many?” I asked. 

‘* He saw ten together, all of them mounted, 
and thinks they came down to find food for 
their horses. I told him what had happened 
here yesterday, and he says there will be 
trouble before the day is over.’’ 

** Does he think so?’’ asked old Matt, rather 
anxiously. 

‘*He does; and I came prepared to assist 
you, if need be.” 

**Thank’e, Mr. Mellowtone. Time was 
when I didn’t want no help agin any ten of 
these yere redskins; but the rheumatiz has 
spiled me, and my arm shakes so I can’t shoot 
much now,” added old Matt, mournfully. 

‘“* Kit said he would come here imme- 
diately.” 

“Kit is a good neighbor, and is allus on 
hand when he’s wanted, and there’s any Injuns 
to shoot.” 

At that imcment the door was darkened by 
the appearance of Kit Cruncher, who bowed 
his head, and entered without ceremony. 


CHAPTER IV. 


IN WHICH PHIL LOSES AN OLD AND VALUED 
FRIEND. 


IT CRUNCHER was about six feet and 
a half high, and it was necessary that 
he should bow his head when he entered even 
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the humbie log cabin of Matt Rockwood. He 
wore a cap made of skins, so tall that it 
seemed to add another foot to his height. 
It was ornamented with the long, bushy tail 
of a fox, which dangled on one side like the 
tassels from the cap of a hussar. His beard, 
gray and massive, was more than a foot long, 
and gave him a patriarchal aspect. His pants 
were stuffed in the legs of his long boots, and 
he wore a kind of hunting frock, which reached 
nearly to his knees. He was lean and lank, 
but, annealed in the hardships of backwoods 
life, he was wiry and sinewy. He was about 
fifty years old, though his gray hair and beard 
alone appeared to betray his age. He was 
from the south; a fine specimen of the real 
Kentucky hunter — “half horse and half alli- 
gator.” 

There was a kind of stern dignity in his 
countenance that always awed me, though I 
knew that Kit had a kind heart, and was only 
terrible to those who injured him or his 
friends. He lived by hunting and trapping, 
and always had a large supply of peltries to 
dispose of whenever a trading steamer came 
up the Missouri. 

‘*How’s yer bones, Matt?” said he, drop- 
ping the butt of his long rifle upon the 
earthen floor of our cabin. 

“ Poorly, Kit, poorly,” replied Matt. ‘I’m 
about did for in this world. I can shoot no 


more, and couldn’t hit the moon at ten paces.” 


** That’s bad; ’cause ’pears like some shoot- 
in’ must be did. There’s a squad o’ redskins 
up above me, and I cal’late they mean mis- 
chief, if they begin by stealin’ your hosses, 
We'll git out into natur’,” said Kit, as he left 
the house, followed by the rest of the party. 

He evidently expected a visit from the sav- 
ages very soon. I took down my little rifle 
from the brackets, and also, at Matt’s request, 
carried out his long weapon, with the accou- 
trements. We were all rigged for the war 
path, and, for my own part, I was never so 
much excited in my life. I wondered how 
Kit could keep so cool. He was deeply skilled 
in Indian craft, and when he thought there 
was danger, others might be excused for adopt- 
ing his opinion. Old Matt seated himself on 
a box near the barn door, and the rest of us 
gathered around him. 

‘* Them Injuns has had a hard winter on’t,” 
said Kit. ‘*They won’t git their gov’ment 
money and traps for a month yit, and they 
are half starved. They’ve lost half their 
hosses, and all these things makes ’em ugly. 
But I didn’t think o’ nothin’ till I heered they 
stole your hosses, and you hed theirs.” 
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*«T never hed much trouble with ’em,” added 
old Matt. ‘‘They’ve stole my hosses afore, 
but I allus got ’em back, as I did this time.” 

‘* When an Injun’s hungry, he’s ugly.” 

The two patriarchs discussed the situation 
at length, while I listened in reverent humility 
to their words. Mr. Mellowtone smoked his 
pipe in silence. I think his pipe was in his 
mouth at least two thirds of the time, and was 
a very great comfort to him. We were all 
watching the path which led across the field 
into the forest, for this was the only approach 
to the castle by the land side. Matt’s farm — 
as he called it— was situated between two 
deep creeks, the Fish on the west and the 
Bear on the east. Half a mile from the cabin, 
in the midst of the forest, was a lake, through 
which flowed Bear Creek. Half way between 
this sheet of water and the Little Fish ran 
Kit’s Brook, on the bank of which was a path 
leading to the hunter’s cabin. The great 
thoroughfare to the north was by the Fish, 
and this was the only practicable way for 
mounted men, and was the road by which 
the Indians came down to the Missouri to ex- 
change their peltries for powder and whiskey. 

While we were all watching the spot where 
the path entered the forest, a couple of red- 
skins emerged from its shades, and hurried 
towards the castle. As they approached we 
all raised our rifles. Even old Matt rose from 
his seat, and prepared to use his weapon. But 
the savages made the signs of peace; and Kit, 
to whom we all looked for inspiration and di- 
rection, permitted them to approach. I im- 
mediately identified them as the two who had 
stolen our horses, and whom I had seen roll- 
ing among the burning brands the night be- 
fore. Their greasy garments showed the marks 
of fire, and the leggins of one of them were 
nearly burned off. 

‘Those are the redskins who stole our 
horses,” said I to Kit Cruncher. 

‘* Jest so,” replied Kit, as the savages halted 
before us. 

They were very much excited, and looked 
decidedly ugly. Their eyes were bloodshot 
after the debauch of the preceding night, and 
their eyeballs seemed to be marked by the 
fiery nature of the liquor they had drank. 

“Ugh!” growled one of them, shaking his 
head. 

“Well, old Blower, what do you want?” 
demanded Kit, straightening up his tall, gaunt 
form. - 

‘*Want um hosses,” snarled the Indian, 
shaking his *head violently, as though he 
were so ugly he could not contain himself. 
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**D'ye want to steal some hosses?” added 
Kit, sternly. 

**Ugh! White man steal hosses! Lose um 
two hosses,” howled the spokesman, pointing 
to the barn. 

We understood what he meant. He evi- 
dently thought it quite right for him to steal 
our horses, but very wicked for us to recipro- 
cate in the same manner. 

‘* Well, they sarved you jest as you sarved 
them. You stole Matt’s hosses, his folks stole 
yours. That’s fair play,” added Kit. 

“No steal hosses!” growled the Indian. 
“Give back hosses.” 

‘‘They kin hev their own hosses. 
want ’em,” interposed Matt. 
for scarecrows.” 

‘*Bring ’em out, Phil,” said Kit. ‘‘ They 
shall hev their own. We won’t wrong an 
Injun, no how.” 

I led out the bony racks which the Indians 
had ridden, and delivered them to their 
owners. 

‘Now, you kin leave,” added Kit. 

‘* Want more hosses,” said the Indian who 
spoke this pigeon English; and which the 
other appeared not to be able to do, and only 
grunted and howled his anger and indigna- 
tion. 


I don’t 
“They ain’t fit 


‘You won’t git no more hosses here.” 
‘Want corn, want meat, want whiskey.” 
“Not acorn, not a meat, not a whiskey,” 


replied Kit, decidedly. ‘‘Ef you’d come asa 
- hungry man, we mought hev fed you.” 

‘Big Injun come, burn house, kill white 
man— no give hoss and whiskey.” 

“Big Injun mought git shot, ef he don’t 
behave hisself.” 

“Ugh!” 

‘You kin leave,” repeated Kit, significantly, 
as he raised his rifle. 
. No go,” howled the Indian, though he re- 
treated a few paces, and plainly did not like 
Kit’s cool and stiff manner. ‘* White man 
papoose steal um hosses, and burn Injun.” 

The speaker stooped down, drew aside his 
tattered leggin, and pointed to a huge blister 
on his leg, made by the fire into which he 
had rolled in his drunken frenzy. Then he 
pointed to me, and as he did so, his bloodshot 
eyes lighted up with rage and malice. I un- 
derstood him to charge me with the infliction 
of the injury upon his leg. Since both of the 
thieves were so very drunk when we were at 
their camp, I did not at first see how they had 
been made awarél@f my presence. They did 
not seem to see me, and I concluded that they 
had identified me in the morning by the small- 
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ness of my track in the soft soil. They could 
not have known what transpired in their fury, 
but probably reasoned that, as I had been 
there, and taken the horses, I had burned 
their legs also. 

“*I did not do it,’’ I protested, hardly able 
to restrain a laugh, as I recalled the ludicrous 
scene of the night before at the camp fire. 

I explained how the Indian had burned 
himself. 

“Pay Injun damage,” added the injured 
thief. 

‘*Nary red. You stole whiskey, got drunk, 
and rolled into your own camp fire,” answered 
Kit. ‘* You kin leave.” 

The tall hunter raised his rifle again, and 
the two Indians, mounting their bony steeds, 
rode off, yelling in the fury of their rage and 
disappointment. They had intended to obtain 
something more than their horses. Indeed, 
the Indians never visited the castle without 
begging or demanding something, always 
whiskey, and often corn and meat. 

‘¢ There’s more on ‘em up there somewhere,” 
said Kit, as the thieves rode off. 

“Do you think they will return?” asked 
Mr. Mellowtone. 

‘I’m afeered they will. Them Injuns is 
ugly; and I reckon they mean to make trouble. 
They don't ask for bread and meat; they de- 
mand ’em. They spoke for t’others, more’n 
for theirselves. *Tain’t wuth while to quarrel 
with ’em ef you kin help it. I allus give ’em 
sunthin’ to eat when they are hungry, ef they 
ask for’t; but I don’t let ’em git the upper 
hands on me. *Twon't do.” 

‘“*If you think they mean to attack us, don’t 
you think we had better prepare to defend our- 
selves?” suggested Mr. Mellowtone. 

“I’m allus ready, and I am now,” replied 
Kit. 

‘*So am I,” added old Matt, as he examined 
the lock of his weapon. 

‘But we might do something to make a bet- 
ter defence,” said Mr. Mellowtone. ‘There 
are ten or a dozen Indians, you think, while 
we are but four.” 

‘¢ What kin we do except shoot ’em when 
they come?” replied old Matt. ~ 

‘“‘There is a bridge over the brook in thew 
woods yonder,” continued Mr. Mellowtone, 
pausing to permit Kit to take up the sugges- 
tion, if he chose. 

‘“‘ Yes, there is; and it cost me a deal of 
hard work to make it,” said Matt. ‘It wan’t 
an easy matter to get a hoss over afore it was 
put up.” 

** Precisely so, and it won’t be an easy mat- 
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ter now. Therefore I think we had better take 
up the bridge, and make the brook our line of 
defence.” 

Kit approved the plan, and we hastened to 
execute it. The brook ran at the bottom of a 
deep gully as it approached its mouth, and for 
half a mile it was impossible to take a horse 
over, except on the bridge. We removed the 
logs with which it was covered, but allowed 
the string-pieces to remain. Kit thought we 
could do better if we prevented the Indians 
from coming over on their horses. 

By the time we had finished our work, old 
Matt had hobbled over the ground, dragging 
his rifle after him. Just as he approached we 
heard the yell of the savages on the other side 
of the stream, and a band of ten dashed up to 
the position. Kit told us to get behind the 
trees, to guard against any treachery. The 
Indians drew up their horses when they dis- 
covered that the bridge had been dismantled. 
[ heard the crack of a rifle. 

Old Matt uttered a deep groan, and dropped 
to the ground, shot through the heart. 

In his weak condition he had not been able 
to reach the shelter of a tree in season to 
save himself. We knew now what the sav- 


ages meant. 
(TO BE CONTINUED.) 


THE MIDNIGHT SKATE AT THURSTON 
SOHOOL. 


BY GEORGE D. ELDRIDGE. 


AP — rap, rap— rap. 

It was no unusual sound, but it did 
come from rather an unusual quarter; and 
every boy in the room — four in all — raised 
himself up in bed and glanced towards the 
window. For a few seconds all was quiet, 
and then it sounded again louder than be- 
fore; rap — rap, rap—rap. Upon this Arthur 
Gates — leader by virtue of his thirteen years 
—sprang out of bed and threw up the win- 
dow. It was a beautiful night in February. 
The moon was just at its full, and its light, 
undimmed by a single cloud, was reflected by 
a few inches ‘of snow, so that it was ‘‘just as 
light as day,” as Arthur informed the others 
in a whisper; and the air was just sharp 
enough. to make the blood tingle in the 
veins, with a pleasant reminder of coasting 
and skating. Arthur had barely time to 
notice all this, when a low voice said, — 

** I'm glad we’ve roused you at last; I didn't 
know but you'd set in for a nap of a thousand 
years.” 
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Following the direction of the voice, Arthur 
glanced upward, and saw Harry and Ed Allen 
at the next'story window. At the same time 
an explanation of the rapping presented itself 
in the shape of a stone fastened to a string, 
which Harry held in his hand. Having made 
these discoveries, he answered, in a school- 
boy idiom, short but very expressive, — 

‘* What's up?” 

“‘Wouldn’t it be fine fun to take a skate 
down to Drummond’s and back to-night?” 

‘‘ Glorious!” answered Arthur, rather loud- 
ly; and then, admonished by a significant 
sign of his companion towards a lower win- 
dow, he added, more cautiously, ‘‘ Joe Clark- 
son told me to-night that the ice was in 
magnificent condition.” i 

*¢ So Charley Lawrence said; and I’m afraid 
that it will be gone before Saturday.” 

By this time the boys in the lower room had 
gathered about the window, and were carry- 
ing on a discussion in a low tone. For a mo- 
ment or so no more words passed, and then 
Henry asked, — 

‘¢ What do you think of trying it?” 

‘“‘V’m in for it, for one, if any one else is,” 
answered Arthur. “‘AndI!” ‘*AndI!” ‘And 
I!” cried Will, George, and Merton. 

“All right, then,” said Harry, who was 


always regarded as leader in such under- 
takings; ‘‘the sooner we are off, the better. 
It is eleven now, and we ought to be at the 


river in an hour. I will lower you my bed- 
room key, which fits the door of the empty 
room in the north corner; go there in your 
stocking-feet; take one of the fire-escapes, 
and we will meet you under the east wall.” 

Doing as they were bidden, the boys went 
noiselessly to the empty room, which had the 
advantage of being at the very opposite end 
of the building from Mr. Wilson’s, which was 
under their own, and taking the fire-escape, — 
a large knotted rope, which had served a simi- 
lar purpose often before, — they were soon at 
their place of rendezvous. But here there 
seemed to be some catch or other, for the 
Allens were nowhere to be seen. Five min- 
utes, ten, and still no one appeared. Five 
minutes more, and the boys began to be 
alarmed. Arthur undertook an exploring ex- 
pedition, and reported everything quiet, but 
no boys anywhere in sight. But he acknowl- 
edged that he did not go very near the build- 
ing, for he was certain that he saw Mr. Wilson 
standing in its shadow on the north side, 
under the very window thafthey came out of. 
This, of course, caused more alarm, and mat- 
ters, which had already begun to look strange- 
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ly, now took a serious aspect. Quite alengthy 
discussion was held, and it was decided that, 
after waiting what was deemed a suitable time 
to throw Wilson off his guard, they should 
return to their rooms, the expedition being 
given up. 

The time passed slowly, and the boys got 
impatient, and thoroughly cold before Arthur 
declared that it was safe to move. But, on 
arriving under the window, an impediment 
was offered which none but Merton had anti- 
cipated —the fire-escape had been taken in, 
and the window was closed! The boys were 
now really alarmed, and Willie, who was but 
eleven years old, began to cry. In this state 
of affairs Merton gave the best advice — to go 
to Dr. Thurston, tell him all, return to bed, 
and await the consequences of their fault like 
men. But the others, like too many older and 
wiser persons, preferred to delay the evil mo- 
ment as long as possible, thus making it worse 
when it does come. They found an entrance 
into the tool-house, and there sat down, in the 
cold and dark, to await further developments. 
How long they had remained there they had no 
means of knowing, only that it seemed an end- 
less time, when they were startled by a low, 
long-drawn whistle, coming apparently from 
a dark corner opposite them. Willie, who 
was almost sick with his fear and the cold, 
began to cry again; but Merton answered, 
and in a moment after two forms emerged 
from the gloom and came towards them. 
Their eyes had become accustomed to the 
faint light, and to their surprise they recog- 
nized Harry and Ed. Every boy was on his 
feet in a moment; but, before any one could 
speak, Harry held up his finger in a warning 
manner, and said, in a whisper, — 

‘Hush! Wilson is somewhere near. 
ton, tell us what happened to you?” 

Merton, thus called upon, related the adven- 
tures of the party. The others heard him 
through, and then Harry, forgetting all his 
former caution, exclaimed, — 

‘“Why, we came to the rendezvous, and, 
not finding you there, thought that Mr. Wil- 
son must have heard and caught you; and so 
we came in here, to wait until all was quiet. 
When you came in, we thought, for some 
time, it was the teachers.” 

‘**Came to the rendezvous and did not find 
us!” exclaimed Merton. ‘‘ Why, some of us 
were there all the time, and none of us saw you 
at all!” 

“ At the rendezvous!” said Harry. ‘‘ How 
can that be? for we waited full ten or fifteen 
minutes under the west wall —” 


Mer- 
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“Under the west wall! You told us the east 
one—” ' . 

Well, it was no use to dispute between the 
east and the west; but boys, as well as- men, 
are apt to do things which are of no use; and 
so the discussion waxed warm, until Merton 
interfered, and declared that, if this was all, 
the sooner they were back to bed the better, 
for it was too late to think of skating that 
night. But here Arthur reminded him that 
the rope was gone, and so Wilson or some of 
the teachers must know something of the 
matter. 

“O,” said Harry, ‘‘that is all right. We 
thought that we knew where there was a key 
that would fit one of the lower doors; but we 
were afraid that so many boys would make 
too much noise, and so we sent you down the 
fire-escape, and having found the key, drew 
up the rope and closed the window, for fear 
some one would see it.” 

For a moment the boys didn’t know wheth- 
er to be angry or to laugh; but the ridiculous 
prevailed, and then they were soon in their 
rooms. There Merton said, — 

‘‘ Doing wrong made us such cowards that 

we were scared at nothing. Keep quiet about 
this, boys, or we shall never hear the last 
of it.” ‘ 
But it was too good to keep, and little by 
little it got out among the boys, and to this 
day they haven't heard ‘the last” of their 
‘*midnight skate.” 


STORIES FROM PLUTAROH. — No. I. 


BY THOMAS POWELL. 


ANECDOTE OF JULIUS CASSAR. 


———_ occasionally appears, at long in- 
tervals in the history of the human race, 
a man of such supereminent powers as to be 
considered a demigod in ancient times, anda 


hero in the present. It is not surprising, in 
the days of old, when physical strength and 
brute courage were the ultima ratio of the 
world, that such a man as Alexander the Great 
was considered worthy of human admiration 
and almost of worship. 

Julius Cesar stands alone. among the great 
conquerors, as uniting powers of a far grander 
order, such as statesmanship, and the mental 
gifts of poetry, music, and general literature; 
saying nothing of that generosity of character 
and conduct which has made him the deau 
idéal of the statesman and hero. 

But what was only natural in the heroic 


|and chivalrous times certainly does seem 
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somewhat out of date in the present century, 
when nearly two thousand years have rolled 
since the Founder of Christianity preached the 
doctrine of love, and the overpowering might 
of gentleness. Nevertheless, at the present 
minute the sword is more worshipped than 
the pen, as evidenced by the honors paid to 
Wellington in England, Napoleon in France, 
Blucher in Prussia, and Scott and Grant in 
our own republic. This fact is, no doubt, 
founded on the universal and instinctive ad- 
miration which every generous heart feels for 
courage and patriotism, although these quali- 
ties are too often assumed by men who only 
consider their own personal advantage. 

Plutarch has preserved an anecdote of Julius 
Cesar which has been overlooked in all the 
biographies written of him. It is so very 
characteristic that we think it worth bringing 
before our boys and girls. 

When Julius Cesar was a young man, his 
life was of a very frivolous kind, and few 
would have recognized in him the great and 
grave dictator of after years. Sylla seems to 
have been the only man who had a prophetic 
glance into the future; for, when he wished to 
put him to death, on account of his being re- 
lated by marriage to his life-long enemy, 
Marius, the powerful frierids of Sylla objected 
to putting such a boy as Cesar was to death, 
which drew from the keen-sighted tyrant the 
famous saying, ‘‘ Your sagacity indeed is small 
if you do not see in that boy many Mariuses.” 

Plutarch, in his usual gossiping manner, 
gives a most characteristic anecdote, which 
has a grim horror about it, almost Dantesque. 
We will give it the closest translation from 
the old Greek author we can. 

** When Cesar heard this saying of Sylla, he 
concealed himself, and seizing an opportunity, 
he hastened to sea, and sailed to Bithynia, 
where he sought protection of the king of that 
island, called Nicomedes. His stay, however. 
was not long. He reémbarked, and was taken 
near the Island of Pharmacusa by pirates, who 
were masters of that sea, and blocked up all 
the passages with a number of galleys. 

‘* Upon their demanding only twenty talents 
for his ransom, he laughed at their demand, 
and said they did not understand their busi- 
ness. ‘You don’t know who I am. I will 
give you fifty talents for my ransom. To 
raise this money he despatched his people to 
different cities, and in the mean time remained 
with only one friend and two attendants among 
these Cilician pirates, who considered murder 
as atrifle. Czesar, however, treated them with 
the greatest contempt, and used to send, when- 
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ever he wished to sleep, and order them to 
keep silence, under pain of chastisement. 
Thus he lived among them thirty-eight days, 
treating them as though they had been his 
hired guards, instead of his bloodthirsty jail- 
ers. Perfectly fearless and secure, he joined 
in their diversions, and took his exercises 
among them, commanding them about as 
though they had been his slaves. He wrote 
poems and orations, and rehearsed them to 
these pirates; and when they expressed no 
admiration, he called them dunces and barba- 
rians, and threatened to crucify them if they 
did not admire his poems. They were 
charmed and delighted with these freedoms, 
which they encouraged, attributing them to 
his frank and facetious vein. When the 
money was brought from Miletus for his ran- 
som, he gave them a banquet, and made a 
speech to them, warning them of their ulti- 
mate fate. He then sailed away, and return- 
ing to Miletus, fitted out an expedition against 
them. He found them still lying at anchor 
by the Island of Pharmacusa, with the fifty 
talents they had received of him in their pos- 
session. He attacked them, and took most 
of them prisoners, and immediately crucified 
them, as he had often threatened to do while 
he was their prisoner, and which they had 
taken him to be in jest.” 


THE OHILDREN’S SYMPHONY.* 


HIS was to be the event of the evening, 
and great doings were necessary. The 

piano was moved to another place, so as not 
to interrupt the view of the orchestra. Mary 
wondered where the orchestra were coming 
from, and expressed to Kitty her fears that 
there would not be room, if many violins and 
trombones were brought into the place. 

“Bless you, my child,” said Kitty, ‘‘ there 
is to be no real orchestra; we are the band— 
Jane, Julia, and the rest.” 

‘*What! you and your toys for instru- 
ments?” 

“To be sure. See my cornet.” 

So saying, she drew from her pocket a 
small toy trumpet. 

“Tt is all in tune, and you shall hear it 
directly.” 

“Not as I did in the dining-room?” 

Kitty laughed heartily at this. 

“*O, no. That was fun. This is real ear- 
nest, and hard work too. The music goes like 





* From “The Tone Masters: Mozart and Mendelssohn.” 
Just published by Lez & Suerarp. Price, $1.25. 
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everything, and if you don’t keep your eye on 
Mr. Standly you will go wrong.” 

“Mr. Standly?” 

“Yes, he is the conductor. Good by; I 
must go now, as the prologue is going to be 
read right off.” 

“* Away flew Kitty; but just at that moment 
Jane Robson passed, carrying her China bird 
very carefully, as if she were afraid something 
would happen to it. As she passed, she 
brushed close to Mary. 

‘©O, dear, my bird is so full, I am afraid he 
will spill.” 

‘“‘ Full of what?” said Mary. 

“Water. I have just given him a drink, 
and he is too full.” 

‘What do you fill it with water for?” 

‘You see,” said Jane, showing the bird to 
Mary, ‘‘he cannot sing unless he is full of 
water. You pour water in the hole in his 
back, and then when you blow it makes a 
nice note, and in tune with the piano.” 

‘‘T suppose he was thirsty at the rehearsal 
in the dining-room.” 

‘“*O, that was only funning; the symphony 
isn’t like that at all: but, really, I must go to 
my place in the band.” 

Jane moved away to join the rest, and Mary 


sat down by her aunt to see the performance. ~ 


Finally everything was ready, and then a 


pretty girl about twelve stood up and recited 
the following prologue : — 


** It chanced, one summer, that Father Haydn, 
For rest, his mighty head was hiding 
In a quiet and friendly country town ; 
And there, as he sauntered up and down, 
He loved to watch the children’s plays, 
For his soul was simple in all its ways. 


Now the folk of the village were very well known 
To have a wonderful knack of their own 

At using their jackknives to whittle out 

Such toys as all children care about. 

But the very best of their skill was shown 

In playthings that have any musical tone, 

Such as little folks dearly love to play, 

While they laugh and shout and toot away. 


So to famous old Haydn this fancy came, — 

You must make these young ones a new kind of game ; 
A great composer like you is bound 

To master and manage every sound, 

And let the people understand, 

That, without the aid of an orchestral band,, 

With merely such toys as the children use, 

You can bring real harmony out, if you choose. 


‘So, calling the children, he tried the tone 
Of every tooting weapon that’s blown — 
Of all that’s beaten, or clashed, or rung, 
Till he knew every little instrument’s tongue. 
Then away, his novel work to compose ; 
And before the early sun arose, 
And brightened the litt'e village street, 
He had the ‘Child’s Symphony’ all complete. 





“* Wherein are heard, in childish wise, 
A mimic quail, and night-owl’s cries, 
A nightingale, and then a rattle, 
A drum, such as is used in battle, 
Two little trumpets, and the bells — 
Seventeen players, the reckoner tells, 
Besides this one, whose name you know, 
When fair hands play — the pi-an-o. 


“ Let a pretty and lively allegro begin, 
Where the notes of the night-owl may softly come in ; 
Then a minuet fo lows in accurate time, 
lis trio repeating its three-footed chime ; 
And lastly, @ fresto ! the symphony ends, 
And completes the delight of our listening friends. 


“*Twas thus that Haydn planned it through ; 
And what he planned he could always do. 
You shall presently have a chance to hear 
Whether he did it to suit your ear. 

It seems but right, however, to say, 
That to render it rightly is no child’s play. 


“ So we beg that our seniors wil] not be severe 
If a note that is false now and then jars the ear, 
But criticise gently the poor little chaps ; 
Even older performers may meet with mishaps. 
** Ah, the orchestra is fidgety ! really, ’tis time 
That I let them begin, and ended my rhyme.”’ 


Such a pretty picture they made! At the 
right was the piano, with a young lady seated, 
ready to play. Just before the curtain, and 
arranged in a semicircle, sat the juvenile 
orchestra, — Kitty with a tin trumpet; Jane 
with her night-owl filled with water and 
ready to pipe up; Julia with another bird, 
but having a different note; John with his 
drum, and Edward with his trumpet. These 
sat in the front row; but behind them were 
a dozen more children, each having a toy 
instrument — cymbals, fifes, bells, singing- 
birds, drums, and a baby’s rattle. Directly 
in front stood Mr. Standly, ready to conduct. 
The rest of the company were seated before 
the performers. 

Really, I cannot attempt to describe this 
performance. It was very entertaining, and 
very good, musically. At the call of the con- 
ductor every young eye was fixed upon him, 
with a solemn earnestness perfectly funny. 
It was no fun for them. The music is far 
from easy, and requires the strictest attention 
on the part of the performers. They must 
not look off the sheet of music, except to 
watch the conductor. They did not all play 
together all the time. Sometimes one or two 
instruments had along rest. The point was, 
to begin in time. 

The conductor gave the sign, and away they 
went, just like a regular orchestra. Though 
the instruments were only toys, and in the 
hands of children, yet they were all in tune, 
and kept very fair time. Once in a while a 
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stray bird would pipe in the wrong place; 
but as a whole it went very well. There were 
four movements, and at the end of each they 
stopped for rest and approval. As for the 
music, it was first rate; that is, for the pur- 
pose. Not like Mendelssohn’s music, — very 
different in style and character. To be sure, 
Mendelssohn never wrote music for such a 
band; so we cannot compare him with Haydn. 
Haydn wrote a great deal of other music, as 
fine, if not finer, than Mendelssohn’s best; 
but of that I cannot now speak. This chil- 
dren’s symphony was written for the amuse- 
ment of young people, and to show how 
music has a humorous and juvenile side, as 
well as a more dignified and noble. 

The performance of the symphony was a 
success. Anything more funny, and yet per- 
fectly musical, had never been heard. The 
very queer sounds from the band, the sober 
earnestness of the performers, and their in- 
terest in their work, to say nothing of the 
music itself, made up a performance unique, 
pleasing, and entertaining. When it was 
over, all the people crowded round to con- 
gratulate the orchestra on their performance. 
It was delightful, they said; lovely, well done, 
and withal very jolly. 

But this did not conclude the evening's 
entertainment. Mr. Standly rapped on the 
music-rack, and said that the band would 
now sing a song to close the evening. 

The people all sat down again; and when 
quiet was restored, the piano played the prel- 
ude, and the young people sang a song en- 
titled ‘‘ The Favorite Spot,” by Mendelssohn. 
Just at the last verse of the song, the curtain 
behind the band was drawn open, and there 
were seen a handsome portrait of Men- 
delssohn, and two pretty little girls putting 
a wreath of flowers round the frame. 

The little tableau made a good ending for 
the performance; and soon after everybody 
went home, delighted with the music and the 
living picture. 

So it was they celebrated Mendelssohn’s 
birthday. 


————— 


—— THE superstitious belief in fortunate 
names was so strong among the Romans that 
Cesar, in his African expedition, gave a com- 
mand to an obscure and distant relative of 
the Scipios, to please the popular prejudice, 
that the Scipios were invincible in Africa. 


—— Tue Athenians —so says. an ancient 
writer — fined Homer fifty drachmas as a mad- 


man. af 
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IT’S AN ILL WIND THAT BLOWS 
NOBODY GOOD. 


BY WILLIAM L. WILLIAMS. 


T was three o’clock in the afternoon, the 
time when Mr. Augustine Fosdick, the 
eminent broker, closed his office for the day, 
and started for his suburban home on the 
Boston and Albany Railway. Now, Mr. Fos- 
dick was a very methodical man in all that he 
did; he looked upon time as a most valuable 
thing, and not to be wasted at all. He knew, 
almost to a second, the time required to go 
from his office to the station, and he never 
lost any minutes in sitting in the cars or 
walking about on the platform. The occu- 
pants of the stores and houses in the streets 
through which he passed used to set their 
watches and clocks by him, so regular was he 
every day. 

On this occasion Mr. Fosdick was very glad 
to turn towards home, for he had invited some 
friends to dine with him, and dinner was to 
be ready on the arrival of the train. So he 
placed his hat upon his head, buttoned up his 
coat, drew on his gloves, and was just about to 
close the door, when one of his clerks entered 
and handed him a letter he had just brought 
from the post-office. 


‘“*From Chicago,’’ said Mr. Fosdick, look- 


ing at the post-mark. ‘I can’t stop now to 
attend to it; it will keep till I get home, and 
I will answer it there.” 

With these words, he did what he had never 
done before in his life, put the letter inside of 
his hat, sticking in the lining, and then mak- 
ing haste for the cars. 

‘¢There goes Fosdick; ring the dinner bell,” 
said a landlady of a big boarding-house, who 
was always punctual to the hour. 

‘There goes Fosdick; it is time to send 
that bundle to the express,’’ said a shopkeeper 
to his boy. 

But, all unconscious of his usefulness as a 
time-keeper, Mr. Fosdick kept on through 
Kingston Street until he reached that part 
which is bounded on one side by the high 
board fence, thickly studded with sharp spikes, 
enclosing the gardens of the houses on Edin- 
boro’ Street. He could hear the warning bell 
for the passengers to get on board; but he did 
not fear, there was plenty of time, when all of 
a sudden he found himself bareheaded. This 
was something wholly unexpected and unpro- 
vided for. Looking aloft, Mr. Fosdick saw 
his ten-dollar beaver descending swiftly on the 
other side of the high fence. 
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Here was an awkward predicament, a most 
uncomfortable dilemma. The top of the fence 
was far above his reach, the gates were all 
closely fastened, and the mischievous wind 
was blowing his hair ‘‘ every which way.” 
To run around into Edinboro’ Street, and 
gain admittance to the garden that way, would 
involve the loss of too much time; he would 
certainly lose the train by doing that. Look- 
ing around in despair, Mr. Fosdick espied 
what could with truth be called a ‘“‘ ragamuf- 
fin.” It was a boy of ten or twelve years of 
age, with bright, intelligent face, but of such 
dilapidated costume that it would be difficult 
to describe it; verily it ‘*beggared descrip- 
tion.” , 

“Here, Mike, come here!” said Mr. Fos- 
dick; and the boy, glad to have some one 
notice him, came quickly. 

“Here is a dollar. Jump over that fence 


and get me my hat quicker than lightning,” |° 


said Mr. Fosdick. 

“ All right, sir! Give me a boost,” replied 
the boy. 

Mr. Fosdick clutched a handful of the rags, 
and lifted their owner so that he could seize 
the spikes on the top of the fence. 

“Take care: don’t tear my trousers!” said 
the boy, with a droll sound in his voice. 

With the agility of a monkey he dropped 
into the garden, and immediately Mr. Fosdick 
saw his beaver flying over the fence again. 
He caught it skilfully, replaced it on his head, 
and actually caught the train before it was too 
far gone. 

Mr. Fosdick had nearly reached his destina- 
tion when he remembered, for the first time, 
the letter which he had placed in his hat. He 
looked immediately, and was somewhat sur- 
prised to find that no letter was there. It was 
gone. 

“Could that rascally boy have stolen my 
letter when he picked up my hat?” he asked 
himself. 

At any rate it was lost somewhere, and per- 
haps there was money in it. 

“If there was any money in it I shall never 
see itagain. Strange these little ragamuffins 
can’t be honest five minutes in their lives!” 
And so the rich man went on condemning the 
little fellow who had been so useful to him. 
But suddenly he paused. A better angel 
seemed to have gained his ear, and his tone 
changed. 

“Why should I judge this little boy so 
harshly? I have no evidence of his being a 
thief; and why is it notas easy to suppose that 
he did not see the letter, or if he did see it to 
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keep it for me, as to suppose him a thief? 
How much more charitable, and becoming a 
Christian, it would be to think that the boy is 
honest, and if he found the letter, would do all 
he could to restore it to me!” 

Mr. Fosdick felt much happier after these 
latter reflections, and enjoyed his evening 
newspaper better. Ten o’clock came, and he 
prepared for bed. Just as he was ready, a ring 
was heard at the front door bell. 

‘*¢ Queer time of night for a caller,” said Mr. 
Fosdick, as he went to the front door and 
opened it cautiously. It was dark, but he 
could discern a form with a ragged outline 
standing before him; he at once recognized 
his little ragamuffin. 

‘Hallo! Is this you, Mike?” said he, as he 
opened the door wide, and let the hall lamp 
shine on his face. 

“Yes, sir. Are you Mr. Fosdick?” 

“T am.” ; 

‘¢ Well, here is a letter which fell out of your 
hat to-day, when I scaled it over the fence. I 
picked it up, and have been ever since trying 
to find you,” replied the boy. 

‘© Well done, my lad. What train did you 
come out in?”’ 

‘*T walked all the way from Boston, sir. 
We are very poor, and I could not afford to 
spend any money when I have strength to 
walk. It is only six miles, sir.” 

The boy came in, while Mr. Fosdick opened 
the letter; he found in it a check for one 
thousand dollars. 

‘* Boy,” said he, ‘* what is your name?” 

“Dennis Carroll.” 

** You are a good boy, Dennis, and shall be 
rewarded for this. The last train goes in to 
Boston in ten minutes; here is the money to 
pay your fare, and here is my business card. 
Come to my office to-morrow morning, at ten 
o'clock, punctually. 

Dennis returned to Boston with a glad 
heart. Mr. Fosdick went to his bed feeling 
that he had learned a lesson that day which 
was of value. The next morning a place was 
found for Dennis Carroll, where he received 
good pay, and has every prospect of becoming 
a prosperous man. 


—— Tue Emperor Augustus, when he was 
absolute master of the Roman empire, and 
of the lives and fortunes of the greatest of his - 
subjects, used to be summoned as a witness 
upon trials, and not only suffered himself to 
be questioned, but to be cross-examined with 
the utmost patience. J 
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BIBLE READING OF PUBLIO MEN. 
BY GENEVIEVE. 


ANY orators and public men seem to be 
aware that they cannot bring forward 
any fact, illustration, or argument more for- 
cible than one derived from Scripture. And 
although they, in this respect, pay the highest 
compliment to the sacred book, yet they often 
show a lamentable ignorance of the Bible by 
their misquotations, or by ascribing to the 
Word of God what never marred its pages. 
Some years since, a member of Congress from 
Illinois, in the course of debate, quoted the 
following lines as coming from the Bible : — 
“* And while the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return.” 

Colonel Benton, in the Senate, once spoke 
of our Saviour having cast seven devils out 
of a certain man, and of the devils taking‘ 
possession of the swine, which ran violently 
into the sea and perished. 

Two members of a state legislature, at the 
close of the session, addressed a circular to 
their constituents, commencing in this way: 
‘* We hope the course we have pursued and 
the votes we have given will meet your appro- 
bation. We trust you will say to us, as Na- 
than said to David, ‘Well done, good and 
faithful servants.’ ” 

‘¢ Mr. Speaker,” said a member of a legis- 
lative body, earnestly opposing a certain 
measure before the house, — ‘‘ Mr. Speaker, I 
would no more vote for that measure than I 
would fall down and worship the golden calf 
that Abraham made.” ‘‘ Mr. Speaker,” ex- 
claimed another member, ‘‘I beg leave to 
correct the gentleman; it was not Adrakam, 
but Nebuchadnezzar, that made the golden 
calf.” 

A certain editor, when giving an obituary 
notice of a very worthy man, remarked, ‘‘ We 
may say of him as the Holy Scriptures have 
so beautifully expressed it, — 


** An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 


Another editor (a clergyman withal) refers 
to Daniel as having persecuted the saints be- 
fore he became a Christian. 

The, author of ‘ Recollections of Mexico,” 
in speaking of the ‘‘ Hospital of Lazarus,” 
says, ‘* The inmates would have rivalled, in 
sores and rags, the brother of Mary and 
Martha.” 

An English lord closed one of his charges 
to a jury as follows: ‘‘ Finally, gentlemen, I 
would call your attention to the example of 





the Roman Emperor Julian, who was so dis- 
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tinguished for every Christian virtue as to be 
called Fulian the Apostle.” 

A timid man, when relating his experience 
in obtaining the object of his heart’s affec- 
tions, stated, that after alternating between 
hope and fear until he could no longer en- 
dure the suspense, he at length determined to 
“give no sleep to his eyes” till the matter 
was settled. So he went to the house where 
the lady resided, rang the bell, and then his 
courage failed him, and he was tempted to 
run away. ‘ But,” said he, ‘‘all at once that 
passage of Scripture came to my mind, — 


“ Faint heart never won fair lady,” — 


and summoning all my courage, I went in, 
declared my suit, and secured the prize.” 

A teacher in one of our public schools re- 
cently held up before his pupils a hand- 
somely-bound Bible with silver clasps, and 
stated that any one who would rise and re- 
peat the ‘“‘Lord’s Prayer” correctly should 
receive the Bible as a present. Several at- 
tempts were made; but although the Lord’s 
Prayer had been recited in that room every 
morning for years, not one scholar was able 
to obtain the Bible; but they all, then and 
there, resolved that not another day should 
pass till they could repeat that short and 
inimitable prayer correctly in every partic- 
ular. Many who would spurn the idea that 
they could not repeat the Lord’s Prayer ac- 
curately, will be surprised, on trial, to find 
themselves at fault on some of the little 
words. 

An amusing anecdote is related of two 
judges; who being in conversation one day, 
one said to the other, ‘‘I’ll bet ten dollars 
you cannot repeat the Lord’s Prayer.” The 
one who was addressed, after a few moments’ 
hesitation, commenced, — 

“ Now I lay me down to sleep, 
I pray the Lord my soul to keep.” 
‘¢ Hold on!” said the other, ‘* that’s enough; 
I did not believe you could do it, but I'll give 
it up now. Here are your ten dollars!” 


—— Tue Rainbow, one of the earliest coffee- 
houses in London, was, on its first establish- 
ment, represented as a nuisance, because the 
keeper made and sold a liquor there called 
coffee, and, in making the same, annoyed his 
neighbors by “evil smells.” 


— PLuTARcH informs us that three hun- 
dred writers had described the battle of Mar- 
athon. 
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THRE ORATOR. 








DIRECTIONS. — Words in SMALL CAPITALS should 
be emphasized; words in CAPITAIS should be 
strongly emphasized. The bers refer to the ges- 
tures represented in the margin; and when followed 
by the sign +, the position should be continued to the 
next number. The gesture should correspond with the 
emphasis. The asterisks * indicate the more important 
rhetorical pauses. 
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HISTORY. 


BY PRESIDENT CHADBOURNE. 


O MATTER what are our powers 

of mind, if we would advance 
ISURELY and ®RAPIDLY, we seek for 
knowledge from 7BooKs. We may 
go °FARTHER than they can guide 
us, but we first appeal to “THEM. 
And **wHAT ARE BOOKS? They are 
but the **RECORDS OF THE PAST — 
3HISTORIES, ALL OF THEM — records 
of human thought, of individual and 
national action. In °trHEM ALONE 
we have a ‘SURE VANTAGE-GROUND 
over the generations that have gone 
before us. *+tIGNoRE it or DENY it 
as we will, it is in *TrHEIR LIGHT 
we walk. *NINE TENTHs of all the 
movements in trade, art, or science 
are made relying upon the experi- 
ence of the *past. When called 
upon to take 7*IMPORTANT ACTION, 
how naturally we turn to the PAsT 
for GUIDANCE! — as naturally as one 
who is to cross the mountain passes 
of *SwiTZERLAND seeks the guidance 
of those who have learned by LONG 
EXPERIENCE where *SAFE PATHS are 
found, and where the dangers of 
the cliff and the avalanche are to 
‘BE AVOIDED. And when we look 
in vain to the PAST for GUIDANCE, 
we go forth in *tpousBT, with ®pE- 
TERMINED WILL it may be, but with 
the expectation of MEETING OB- 
STRUCTIONS — of WEARY STEPS to 
be retraced, and perchance of FAIL- 
URE. Blot from the world the 
‘Books that are to-day our **GuIDE 
TO ACTION, and proclaim that for 
a "CENTURY TO COME no man shall 
leave a record of his thoughts and 
his discoveries for the study of the 
®+RACE, and **CIVILIZATION WOULD 
VANISH, as flowers and leaves fade 
and die when chilly winds and frosts 
sweep verdure from the earth at the 
approach of winter. 
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We 'tnEED history to *pirEcT us in the 
new plans for education. It is reserved for 
the 7NEXT GENERATION to advance surely, 
when they have the records of success and 
failures which will be ‘suRE to be witnessed 
the next ten years, since so many experi- 
menters are *RUSHING MADLY in opposite di- 
rections, and those °*mMosT EXPERIENCED feel 
that they must tread, as best they can, NEW 
and UNTRIED paths. 

*+GATHER up, then, “EVERY RECORD of the 
past in **Booxs, in *+RELICS, and in MONU- 
MENTS; put it in the 7*PLAINEST, READIEST 
form for the use of man, where it will **BEsT 
DIRECT his thought and incite him to °acTIon. 





THE poet Hood professed not’ to like 
spring, and administers a rebuke to Thomson, 
author of the Seasons, for praising it. Says 
Hood, — 

“* Come, gentle Spring! ethereal mi/dness, come |’ 
O, Thomson, void of rhyme as well as reason, 
How couldst thou thus poor human nature hum? 
There’s no such season. 


“* Let others eulogize her floral shows ; 
From me they cannot win a single stanza ; 
I know her blooms are in full blow — and so’s 
The influenza. 


“* Her cowslips, stocks, and lilies of <he vale, 
Her honey-blossoms that you hear the bees at, 
Her pansies, daffodils, and primrose pale, 
Are things I sneeze at.” 
But it is not improbable that the humorous 
Hood’s feelings against spring were stronger 
in poetry than in reality. 


————_-———___—_ 


— A LANDLORD asked John Randolph 


which way, he was travelling. 
Mr. Randolph. The landlord repeated his 
question. ‘‘ Have I paid you my bill?” said 
Mr. Randolph, severely. ‘‘ Yes,” said the 
landlord. ‘‘Do I owe you anything?” 
“No.” ‘Well, then, I am going just where 
I please! Do you understand?” ‘ Yes.” 
Mr. Randolph soon sent back one of his ser- 
vants to inquire which of the forks of the 
road to take. Being within hearing distance, 


“Sir!” said 


‘the landlord shouted, ‘‘Mr. Randolph, you 


don’t owe me one cent! Just take which road 
you please!” 


—— NEVER trouble trouble till trouble trou- 
bles thee; for trouble rarely troubles those 
who never trouble themselves about trouble; 
trouble travels with the travellers who tremble 
as they travel. 
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195. (HE dances) (well) (toe) who (1000 = 
M) (fort) (tune) (pipes) — He dances well to 
whom fortune pipes. 196. Kwickpak, river in 
Alaska. 197.1. Optic. 2. Ochre. 3. Steam. 
4. Heart. 5. Koran—Ocran, CREEK. 1098. 
(Scenter — nose) (port) — Centreport. 199. 
Animal, lamina. 200. Karl, Klar, lark. 201. 
Pine, tar, painter. 202. Snipe, spine. 203. 
(Peak in China) — Pekin, China. 204. Pearl, 
earl, ear, pear, pea, ape. 205. (Re) (D on do) 
— Redondo. 206. Partridge. 


207. 





URBAN LKQ 


DovusLE ACROSTIC. 

The initials and finals give two cities of 
South America: — 

208. 1. An island in the Pacific Ocean. 2. 
A division of Africa. 3. A city in France. 
4. A mountain of Asia. 5. A city in Ohio. 
6. Acity in Spain. 7. A county of Pennsyl- 
vania. 8. Acity in South America. 

MARINER. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 





VER POLBLR 
VERBAL SQUARE. 
210. A spot; Frank; guard; points. 


AND GIRLS. 


Puzzle. 


211. What old saying of five words has the 
same number of letters in each word? 
TRIED AND TRUE. 


ENIGMA. 


212. It is composed of 18 letters. The 1, 9, 
3, 15, 12, 18, 5 is a girl’s name. The 17, 4.6 
is an animal. The 2, 10, 7, 13 are farming 
utensils. The 8, 16, 11, 14 is a father. The 
whole is familiar to the readers of Our Boys 
AND GIRLs. 


213. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


 KENREBES 


CHARADE. 


214. Take one of the baby’s best friends, 
And cut off the poor creature’s head; 
Transpose the part that is left, 
And a practical joke’s there instead; 
Now cut off the head of the joke, 
I make easy whatever you do; 
Next curtail me, and then you will find 
What’s left to be just me and you. 
ADMIRAL CHow Cnuow. 


REBvus. 


A 
URL, 
Hudar 


LoGoGrIPHs. 


216. Complete, I am to control; behead me, 
and I am to hurt; again, and I am a partof 
the body; transpose my last three letters, and 
leave to spoil. SNUG. 


217. My first is what my second does in my 
whole. WHIRLWIND. 





DIAMo. 
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OE and Top have done well, but some 
day they will send us something better. 
Snip ditto. — The Scripture Riddle proved 
very acceptable to our readers. — Another blow 
from Tempest! Blow on! — The Monthly 
Parts are made up from the weekly numbers, 
so that those who get either have all there is 
of the Magazine. — Jack Spratt is welcome 
after his long silence, and so are his rebuses. 
— Ralph Heron is in the examination box; 
will report how he passes. — Rattler, and all 
others who send us their kind wishes for a 
pleasant voyage (when we make it), have our 
thanks. Rattler draws well. 
W. R. F., Box 445, New York City, desires 
to enlarge his collection of stamps; he has also 
many duplicates to dispose of. He says he is 


learning considerable geography and history 


in this study of stamps of different countries. 
This is right; always turn amusement to 
profitwhen you can. As for Cousin Louise, 
who thinks Lady Luna such a good story, we 
agree with her, and like her taste. — Lone 
Star, at Nashua, may shine upon us with the 
light at his disposal. — Bostet complains that 
business is dull; but that is more than can 
be said of the Magazine — isn’t it ? — Hedwig 
again sends a neatly-drawn rebus. 

New England has many good things, but no 
nautical school; our school ship is the nearest 
approach to it, and that is no place for our 
boys to go! — Evan Eric is too modest, by 
far; but we like modesty better than forward- 
ness; some of his head work shall grace our 
pages.— We have had a good laugh over 
Downsey’s rendering into French of Poe's 
‘Bells;” quite clever. — Captains Jinks and 
Cuttle are welcome. — R. Ooster’s enigma is 
rather too easy. 

E. U. Gene’s puzzle we have seen some- 
where before. — Slim Jim casts his own light 
into shade, and the way he does it will appear 
one of these days. — A model letter, John 
Stockum; puzzles, A. —It is hardly probable 
that our letters from Europe will begin before 
we have left home! — We always had a weak- 
ness for Chow Chow, and therefore look favor- 
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ably upon the head work. — We have enjoyed 
Quicksilver's conundrum so often that we 
dare not risk it again. — Salt Pointer is A. — 
Printer Boy sends us a very handsome speci- 
men of his work: he wants to sell an Adams 
press cheap. The Hannah Adams to whom 
he refers, who ‘‘died long ago, long ago,” 
is not our Hannah; by no means! — Puzzles 
have a poor chance with G. F. Rank; he 
solves them by wholesale. 

We would warn Alert against the ‘ Celestial 
Bitters,” but judge from his letter’that he un- 
derstands the disguise; ‘‘wolves in sheep’s 
clothing” are abundant. — We should like to 
visit our Santa Cruz friends, and perhaps the 
Pacific Railroad may yet make us better ac- 
quainted. — Specs believes in ‘‘ vigilance com- 
mittees,” and defines them with a good acros- 
tic. — The *“* Diagonal” is good; we like new 
things in the way of puzzles. — We congratu- 
late Invalid on his restoration to health; and 
he may signalize the event by changing his 
name, as he desires. 

As a general rule we do not like ‘* Whack- 
ers,” but the whacker of our friend Perkins 
pleases us. — We have ‘‘made a note” of 
Hautboy’s suggestions; the rebus is very in- 
genious and admirably drawn; but is it not 
turning sacred things into a source of amuse- 
ment? — Jacob, we recognize an old acquaint- 
ance in that ‘secret’? rebus. —F. R. Allen 
can have the numbers he speaks of for $2.87, 
he to pay postage. — Pen Holder's notes are 
models of neatness. 

‘*There’s a famous fabled country away 
down east,” and H. W. Noyes lives there and 
draws good rebuses. All who do not believe 
it, please wait and see. — Slim Jim sticks to 
his colors, at least in ink; ‘‘insatiate writer, 
would not one suffice?” By the way, who 
said these words — almost? — Pat Riot’s rebus 
shows care and ingenuity. — Let those who 
wonder where Lake Ucayga is, see if any 
other name is hidden in the word; our ana- 
gram guessers should be able to solve the 
question. — We are glad to hear from the 
Granite State, and Souhegan is welcome; we 
have many pleasant recollections of that little 
river. 

Wish CORRESPONDENTS. — John Sessions, 
Panama, Chautauqua Co.. N. Y. (trapping). 
—Jack Williams, care Pioneer News Depot, 
Santa Cruz, Cal. — Charley M. Naftel, Santa 
Cruz, Cal.—I. U. Nion, Box 440, Brattle- 
boro’, Vt. — Alex. H. Bailey, Santa Cruz, Cal. 
— Alfred Herold, south-east corner Longworth 
and John Streets, Cincinnati, O. —A. Blodgett, 
Box 607, Ontario, N. Y. (stamps). 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Bditor. 








TIME. 


URING the progress of the French rev- 

olution of 1789, the leaders in that great 
movement seemed at times determined to 
abolish every vestige of the past. King, no- 
bility, and church were swept away before the 
headlong torrent. All ranks were to be re- 
duced to one uniform level. This equalizing 
system was applied not only to the public 
debt, and to the civil, religious, and military 
administration, but France was divided into 
eighty-three equal departments, and a new 
and more regular system of weights and 
measures came into use. The metric system, 
which is so new in this country, is the work 
of that revolutionary age. 

Many of the changes made at that time 
were improvements, and some of them very 
great improvements, on the past. But sys- 
tematizers do not always know when to stop, 
and some of these Frenchmen were of this 
class. They would have no more to do with 
the Christian era; they would have an era of 
their own. How well they succeeded we will 
tell another day. As these are not the only 
men who have been puzzled with this ques- 
tion of time, it may be well for us to pause 
here for a moment, and find out how well we 
understand it. 

What is time? How many can answer the 
question? According to Franklin, time is 
money. And somebody else has remarked 
that men often take a great deal of it to pay 
their debts. It is of no use to ask the opin- 
ions of philosophers, as they disagreed on 
this very point several centuries ago, and 
have never been of one mind since. Astron- 
omers take a more practical view, though 
their definitions are various. Sir Isaac New- 
ton distinguishes two kinds of time: time 
absolute, true and mathematical — fempus adb- 
solutum, verum et mathematicum ; and rela- 
tive, apparent and common time — tempus 
relativum, apparens et vulgare. It is this 
second species of time that we are to deal 
with. To Newton’s absolute time we now 
give the name of duration. 

Time, then, we will say, is a measured por- 
tion of indefinite duration, as a minute, an 
hour, a day, or a year. 





Now, we use a yardstick in measuring cloth; 
and when we measure distance on the earth, 
we use some standard measure. So, too, in 
measuring time, we must take some measure 
which divides a portion of duration into 
equal or very nearly equal parts. This meas- 
ure may be the pulsations of the wrist; the 
vibrations of the pendulum; the passage of 
sand from one vessel to another, as in the 
hour-glass; the revolutions of the earth on 
its axis; the revolutions of the moon about 
the earth, or of the earth about the sun. 
Some of these measures are more uniform 
than others. The hour-glass, a good clock, 
and the revolutions of the earth about the 
sun afford nearly correct standards of meas- 
ure. The pulsations of the wrist may be 
twice or three times as rapid at one time as 
at another; and if we reckon the time which 
the sun requires, when it is exactly south 
of a given point, to come round to the same 
point again, as a day, then days vary in 
length several minutes during the year. The 
moon makes its revolutions about the earth 
in less time than it did a thousand years ago, 
and is subject to other irregularities of shorter 
duration. 

With all these disadvantages to contend 
with, men now measure time very accurately. 
Good modern authorities do not differ as to 
the length of the year by more than two 
seconds. 

How we have reached this accuracy in 
measurement, why our year commences on 
the first day of January, where and when 
there have been longer or shorter years than 
ours, what eras have been used in reckoning 
time. with much more of the same kind, we 
purpose to explain in the course of the cur- 
rent year. If a paragraph now and then 
requires a little head work, it is to be hoped 
no regular subscriber will skip it on that 


account. 
See 


—— THE manuscripts of the ancients were 
often stained of a yellow, purple, or violet 
color, and were written on in letters of gold 
or silver. This custom continued in the early 
ages of the church, and copies of the Evangel- 
ists of this kind are preserved in the British 
Museum. 


—— THE natives of Virginia, the first time 
they seized a quantity of gunpowder which 
belonged to the English colony, sowed it for 
grain, expecting to reap at the next harvest 
a crop sufficient to blow away the whole 
colony. 
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